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ABSTRACT 

Rural education research has been misunderstood, underfunded, 
and discouraged, and the resulting collection of work has suffered for it, 
according to many observers. Various studies--notably , analyses by the U.S. 
Department of Education itself--identif y significant deficiencies in the 
national body of research on rural schools. Now the federal apparatus for 
funding educational research is under intense scrutiny and targeted for 
reform, with proposals expected from both Congress and the Department of 
Education. The Department of Education’s Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) is the principal source of federal aid for educational 
research. OERI ' s research program has been criticized for its lack of 
definition, lack of coordination among its Regional Educational Laboratories 
and Research and Development Centers, and inadequate dissemination of useable 
information to schools. While changes to OERI are expected, it remains 
questionable whether they will address the research needs of rural communities 
and schools . Instead, information gatherers are increasingly being directed 
toward "problem-centered" research with the broadest possible applications, 
effectively consolidating research and abandoning responsibility for rural and 
other "targeted" populations. This paper discusses common deficiencies in 
rural education research, some causes for these deficiencies, OERI 
contributions to rural research (and lack of follow-up) , and suggestions for 
rural advocates. (Contains 25 references.) (SV) 
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Like the traditional American farmer, the rural education researcher appears to be something of 
an “endangered species.” Rural education research has been misunderstood, underfunded, 
unencouraged and, taken as a whole, the resulting collection of work has suffered for it, according to 
many observers. A variety of studies — notably, analyses supported by the U.S. Department of 
Education itself — identify significant deficiencies in the national body of research, including available 
raw data, on rural schools. 

Now, in the early days of the George W. Bush administration, the federal apparatus for funding 
educational research is under intense scrutiny and targeted for reform. The 107th Congress can be 
expected to offer new proposals, as will the Education Department, which already has made recent 
modifications to its research office. Will these new changes ultimately help us learn more about rural 
education? Or will they make perennially scarce resources for high-quality rural research seem more 
out-of-reach than ever? 

Time and again, rural areas have been declared the orphaned “stepchild” of the national 
education research program, which has largely failed to adequately identify and address conditions 
specific to them. Moreover, when attention is paid to “rural,” it is more often for the sake of a 
representative sampling than for learning something more substantive about rural schools. Many 
education researchers are unable to shed or even recognize their own urban biases, and too often assess 
rural communities in terms of inadequacy, as opposed to their assets. All this contributes to the 
deficiency of data and conclusive intelligence. Just as poverty of capital resources causes physical 
suffering, the lack of solid information about “rural” — in an age that purportedly values information 
above all else — causes many rural communities to endure lessons of contemporary education reform 
learned “the hard way.” 

This situation is unfortunate for all, because — aside from the fact that almost 7 million U.S. 
students (16.7 percent of all) attend some 22,400 rural schools (28 percent of U.S. schools) 1 — rural 
districts have valuable stories to tell. A 1994 report by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 



Stern, Joyce, Ed. “The Condition of Education in Rural Schools.” Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research an Improvement, Programs for the Improvement of Practice (1994). p. 14. 
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Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), pointed out that rural schools often serve as the 
“proving grounds” for a range of educational innovation: 

Many so-called ‘innovations’ being championed today were born of necessity long ago in the 
rural schoolhouse... Cooperative learning, multi-grade classrooms, intimate links between school 
and community, interdisciplinary studies, peer tutoring, block scheduling, the community as 
the focus of study, older students teaching younger ones, site-based management... all 
characterize rural and small school practices. 2 

Administered by an Assistant Secretary of Education and an appointed Policy Board, OERI is 
the principal source of federal funding for education research, development and dissemination. The 
federal allocation for OERI activities in 2001 is $722 million, compared with $591.4 million in FY 
2000. Of this, $120.6 million is earmarked for education research and dissemination, including 
support for 12 Research and Development Centers (R&D Centers), overseen by the office’s five 
National Research Institutes. Ten Regional Educational Laboratories (RELs) — responsible for 
research development and regional technical assistance — embarked in January 2001 under new five- 
year contracts, cumulatively appropriated $65 million. OERI also operates the National Library of 
Education and the National Center for Education Statistics. 3 

The Department of Education, OERI and its policy board have long been on the receiving end 
of substantial criticism, and from all points of the political compass. The federal research program has 
taken hits in recent years for its lack of definition, lack of coordination among education labs and 
R&D Centers and its inadequate dissemination of useable information to schools. 

“When researchers take little or no responsibility for making things work,” said one report, 

“and practitioners eschew the development of explanatory systems for how and why things work or 
not, neither research nor practice benefits.” 4 

Its defenders contend that the funding allocated for educational research is abysmally small, 
considering the scope and importance of the mandate. 

“We have found that lack of focus is one of the key problems hindering the effectiveness and 
widespread utilization of education research,” a Clinton education official told Congress. “With the 
best of intentions, we are trying to cover a lot of ground with very limited resources. If we, as an 
education research agency, hope to develop objective evidence and information about promising 
approaches needed by policymakers and educators, we must focus our research efforts on key areas.” 5 



2 Ibid. p. 1. 

3 Other budgeted programs apply to other aspects of the OERI mission than research, including “distribution,” or 
improvement, and statistics gathering: The Fund for the Improvement of Education (ESEA X-A) - $339 million; activities 
associated with the Eisenhower Professional Development program - $23 million; items under National Assessment (NESA) 
- $40 million; Statistics gathering - $80 million; National writing project - $10 million; etc. 

“Improving Student Learning: A Strategic Plan for Education Research and Its Utilization” (National Academy Press), as 
cited in “Gorillas in Our Midst: Emerging Themes on How to Improve Education Research.” (AERA- Analysis, September 
1999) http://www.aera.net/gov/rpn/n-06.htm. 7/5/00, 5:35 PM. 

5 Testimony of C. Kent McGuire before the 106th Congress. 

http://www.house.gov/ed_workforce/hearings/106th/ecyf/oeri5400/mcguire.htm August 4, 2000, 8:06 PM. 
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The criticism of OERI has forced widespread introspection and proposed restructuring (some 
say “overhaul”) by the nation's education research program. It does appear that President Bush will 
spare the federal Education agency from budget cutting. 6 It remains questionable, however, whether or 
not recent and current changes can adequately address the research needs of rural communities and 
schools. 



The Challenges of Rural Education Research 

Research that specifically examines rural education is, 
in a word, scant (Haas, 1992; Mulkey, 1993; Stern, 1994). 
Those working in the field consistently voice frustration with 
the body of existing data and literature. School consolidation 
provides a good example. Consolidation is an issue with 
high-stakes consequences for policymakers and local 
communities, evoking ongoing debate in many rural 
communities. Yet, datasets from the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) do not contain longstanding 
information on the history or processes of school 
consolidation. The use of local curriculum is another issue 
unaddressed by data gatherers. 7 



Consolidation is an issue with 
high-stakes consequences for 
policymakers and local 
communities, evoking ongoing 
debate in many rural 
communities. Yet, datasets 
from the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) do 
not contain longstanding 
information on the history or 
processes of school 
consolidation. 



Missing information of this kind not only keeps us 
from learning more answers. It keeps us from asking the right questions. More solid and dependable 
information from and about rural schools would increase their ability to present a unified, powerful 
rural America to legislators and other policy makers. The lack of data insures that many rural issues will 
continue to be ignored. 



“Lack of adequate research and impact evaluations, together with definitional inconsistencies 
severely limit policy makers' ability to know either the effect of federal, state, and local programs on 
rural schools or whether rural interests are being equitably addressed,” wrote Joyce Stern in “The 
Condition of Education in Rural America” (1994). “Until this deficiency is corrected, policy making 
on behalf of rural students will be impeded.” 

As Stern and others have pointed out, intense study of rural schools has suffered from a lack of 
consistent support by government and academic institutions, largely due to: 1) lack of appreciation for 
urban-rural differences; 2) lack of academic appeal comparable to the excitement generated for urban 
work; 3) relatively little networking in the professional and research communities around rural 
education research; 4) a paucity of professionals devoting their careers to continuous study of rural 
education; 5) longstanding lack of consensus concerning rural education's domain and research 
priorities; and, finally, 6) a lack of the sense of crisis associated with urban schools, and the 
accompanying focus by policy makers. 
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in Budget Tightening” Washington, DC: Washington Post. February 10, 2001. p. 1. 

Huang, Gary G. “National Data for Studying Rural Education: Elementary and Secondary Education Applications.” ERIC 
Digest. Charleston, West Virginia: ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. 1995. ERIC document 
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“[P]olicy makers frequently do not even agree on what constitutes a rural school district,” wrote 
Eric Larsen in 1993. “At the moment, the most common definition belongs to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census.” 8 [The Census currently defines “rural” as a residual category of places “outside urbanized 
areas, in open country, or in communities with less than 2,500 inhabitants,” or where the population 
density is “less than 1,000 inhabitants per square mile.” 9 ] 

“There is... little hard evidence on how rural schools differ from their urban counterparts,” 
Larsen wrote, “or on how rural schools are impacted by economic and social differences between rural 
and urban areas or by differences among rural areas.” 

Rural people, at least, “know when they are rural,” a researcher wrote in 1988. In today’s age of 
telecommuters, retail chains and small-farm shutdowns, however, even this comes into doubt. 

Claudette Morton, director of the Montana Small Schools Alliance, recalls an incident that occurred 
some years ago, while she was working for Western Montana College’s Rural Education Center. The 
rural center had been in operation for some time before faculty members began objecting to the name. 

“They thought it was terrible to say ‘rural,’” Morton recalled. “They thought it meant 
‘hick!’ . . .That’s an issue we haven’t come to grips with — just the connotations of the word.” 

Increasingly, multiple types of “rural” are creeping into the public consciousness. High profile 
and divergent stories of development erode the notion that “rural” refers only to farm communities 
where a diminishing number of people reside. The Federal Reserve Bank notes a measurable divide in 
rural economic performance, showing that almost all rural economic growth during the 1990s was 
captured by forty percent of rural counties. [These growth havens are nearly always near major cities, 

have striking scenic amenities, or are emerging hubs of rural 
commerce. Hundreds of other counties struggle with only modest 
gains at best, remaining tied to their traditional economic bases, the 
bank said.] 10 

Economists have witnessed enough change in the rural 
economic landscape to pose serious questions about the future for 
rural people and their communities — an exploration that has 
prompted the Federal Reserve to establish its own national rural 
research center. The same realities certainly hold true for education, 
or should. 

“We do need a better definition of ‘rural’ and the different kinds of ‘rural,’ observed researcher 
Mike Arnold, of the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory. “There is ‘poor rural’ and 
‘wealthy rural.’ There’s ‘rural’ with no minorities, and ‘rural’ with high minorities. There’s ‘rural’ with 
high limited English proficiency... [and] big rural communities versus small rural communities. In 
some parts of the country a community of 20,000 might be considered rural while, in most of the 
Great Plains, that would be a major community.” 



Larsen, Eric. “A Survey of the Current Status of Rural Education Research (1986-1993)” Florida, 1993. ERIC Document. 
ED366482 p. 2. 

Stern, Joyce, Ed. “The Condition of Education in Rural Schools.” Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, 

Office of Educational Research an Improvement, Programs for the Improvement of Practice (1994). p 4. 

Press release: “Rural policy must embrace broader issues.” Kansas City: Federal Reserve Bank/Center for the Study of 
Rural America, October 14, 1999. http://www.kc.frb.org/PUBAFFRS/PRESSREL/ruralrelease.html 
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with no minorities, and ‘rural’ 
with high minorities.” 
-Mike Arnold, researcher 
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